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August 1, 1958 will always be a “red letter day” 
for art education. The hopes and plans of many 
art educators were realized on this date when the 
National Art Education Association became the 
21st N.E.A. Department to open offices in the 
Washington, D.C. Educational Center. The open- 
ing of a central office and the hiring of an execu- 
tive secretary symbolizes the end of one era and 
the beginning of another. Dr. de Francesco put 
it well recently when he said, “We are no longer 
youngsters.” 

While many of the days since August Ist have 
been devoted to the affairs of office management, 
the professional value of an office in close prox- 
imity to those of other educational organizations 
has already been demonstrated. Our office, for 
example, has been asked to cooperate in planning 
art aspects of programs with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, (notice of their 
arts convention is on another page of this issue), 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and the Association of Childhood Education Inter- 
national. As time passes there will be more and 
more evidence that the move to establish a central 
office will see benefits in an expanded program 
of leadership in education and of services to As- 
sociation members. 

To finance a central office the Association found 
it necessary to raise membership dues and to ask 
the support of commercial firms through the me- 
dium of a “supporting membership” plan. With- 
out both sources of revenue this program for 
growth could not have been undertaken at this 
time. The names of the firms who have supported 
us during this past year and who have indicated 
a willingness to aid our association for an addi- 
tional two years by maintaining supporting mem- 
berships are listed on this page. 

We are confident that our expanded program 
will have, as one result, the development of a 
sound financial structure so that the Association 
can support its program in its entirety and we 
are working toward this end. In the meantime, 
however, we are grateful to those commercial 
firms who are supporting us in this time of tran- 
sition and we appreciate the contributions which 
they are making in helping N.A.E.A. achieve its 
goals. 

Ralph G. Beelke 
Executive Secretary 
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TEACHING 
ABROAD 


Teaching Abroad is a handbook recently pub- 
lished by UNESCO designed to encourage the 
international exchange of teachers. It lists some 
1,700 teachers wishing to go abroad including 
specialists in ten fields, at all educational levels, 
as well as members of administrative and technical 
staffs of libraries, museums, laboratories and 
clinics. 

Besides listing specialists available, the hand- 
book describes opportunities for teaching abroad 
offered by governments, non-governmental organ- 
izations, and international or regional agencies. 
Exchanges of teachers between countries are spon- 
sored, for example, by the Council of Europe, 
NATO, the United Kingdom, France, the United 
States, the Scandinavian countries, the League of 
British Commonwealth and Empire, and the Cana- 
dian Education Association. In addition, individual 
teachers are recruited, without regard for ex- 
changes, through the Colombo Plan, UNESCO, 
and the World Health Organization. 

This 146-page book is priced at the equivalent 
of U. S. $1.00 and is available from UNESCO, 
2 place de Fontenoy, Paris, 7° France. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


School systems which put too high a premium 
on the “well rounded all-American youth” may 
be discouraging some of their most gifted students. 
If a bright student doesn’t fit into a “round mold,” 
perhaps we should let him have “a few sharp 
edges,” says a report released by the National 
Education Association. 

The report details the findings of a nationwide 
conference on the academically talented held last 
February under the chairmanship of James B. 
Conant, president-emeritus of Harvard University. 

turn to page 20 


REPORT ON 
WCOTP 


Delegates to the WCOTP annual Assembly of 
Delegates in Rome wound up their deliberations on 
August 7th with a feeling of real progress and ac- 
complishment. In discussing the 1958 theme, 
Public Support for Education, the delegates recom- 
mended that nations provide équal opportunities 
for every child to receive an adequate education 
suited to its need and ability. The Congress was of 
the opinion that financial support for education 
should be increased in all countries from both the 
federal and state budgets. It also urged member 
associations to make more effective use of the mass 
communications media (press, films, television and 
radio) to keep the public informed of education 
needs. 

There was a great deal of satisfaction expressed 
over the expanded program of work adopted by 
the Assembly. Based on the report of the WCOTP 
Consultation Committee on Africa, it was recom- 
mended that an Exploratory Commission on Edu- 
cational Policy for Africa be set up to study and 
report on investigations into African educational 
problems. Also, as a result of the first Afro-Asian 
Conference on Education, it was recommended 
that an WCOTP Asian Committee be established. 
In addition, a Committee on Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation was formed. There are 
also plans for a seminar for teachers in Latin 
America in cooperation with teaching associations 
there. 

A liaison office is to be established in Paris to 
better coordinate WCOTP’s work with UNESCO, 
and there is to be closer cooperation with the 
United Nations as well as with international non- 
governmental organizations interested in education. 


The specialized committees set up during 1958 
on educational journalism, education for handi- 
capped children, technical and vocational educa- 

turn to page 20 
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“A FLASH OF SUCCESS” 


This is a most pleasant moment in my life; to 
be here, with you, during the State Art Confer- 
ence, in which the role of the arts in this period 
of scientific emphasis is the theme of the meetings 
—and a very significant theme today. I am most 
indebted to Mr. Ball of our faculty for the reading 
program he outlined for me in preparation for my 
speech this afternoon. He delivered to my desk an 
imposing array of magazines and books in which 
he had indicated articles and chapters that con- 
tained information helpful to me in gaining a 
background of current thought of important edu- 
cators in every field that related to the theme of 
this conference. Usually in preparing speeches for 
meetings such as these, one operates in solitude 
hoping that what he will say will fit well with 
the rest of the conference. As is so true of this 
campus, I did not have to operate in solitude, but 
in cooperativeness of effort that has made the 
preparation of this speech both pleasant, educa- 
tionally informative and interesting. 

The title of my speech is from an editorial I 
read by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, titled “Sputnik 
and School Art” in the School Arts Magazine for 
December 1957. He said, “Concentrated authori- 
tarian methods may produce a flash of success in a 
narrow area, but it is a permissive climate that 
develops a well-balanced creative thinker in many 
different areas. Large heads aren’t made by bind- 
ing feet.” 

With this I would agree, if the world were at 
peace. A flash of success in a narrow area of nuclear 
bombs can open the gates to sudden eternity rather 
rapidly. The fine balanced curriculums, the fine 
balanced individuals, the socially minded scientists 
are helpless at the moment of this flash of success. 

Not only must we strive for a balance in educa- 
tion, but we must at the same time not be obstacles 
to those who balance our defenses with the de- 
fenses of other nations in the world. Sad and 
regrettable as this situation is, we are caught in 
the dilemma of preparing for peace and prepar- 
ing for self-preservation at the same time. Strength, 


by DONALD G. DECKER 


not weakness, will afford us the opportunity of 
sharing with other nations the great concept of 
public education that we value and promote. 
Strength, not weakness, may be the deterrent factor 
that eventually safeguards the world for the free 
pursuit of cultural achievements each peoples so 
dearly desire. 

In the meantime you and I have the opportunity 
to reaffirm and to re-evaluate education and the 
parts of it with which you and I are most con- 
cerned, the arts and the sciences. As I look back 
at my own education, I am filled with awe and 
wonderment. 

I attended public schools at the time that “new 
concepts in education” were popular with the ad- 
ministration and a few of the teachers. These 
concepts were a part of the new viewpoint of a 
“balanced education for the whole individual 
through relatedness of subject matter”. My social 
studies teacher was the wife of the principal. She 
made her mark in school the day she generated 
the idea that the integration of art and social 
studies was a natural wedding that had been 
delayed in education entirely too long. We were 
instructed to make notebooks about the civil war. 
The covers for the notebooks were to be “works 
of art” symbolizing the civil war. The thirty covers 
were to be given to the art teacher for criticism. 
Of the thirty notebooks, I believe that twenty-nine 
of them had covers with the crossed flags of the 
Confederacy and the Union. The art teacher was 
quite put out at the extra work forced upon her 
by the wife of the principal and in rather caustic 
tones to the class she explained that this was not 
art and that the covers lacked originality. 

I wish that I could have seen the expression 
on her face when the French teacher got the same 
idea and turned in thirty more notebook covers for 


Donald G. Decker is Director of Instruction, Colorado 
State College at Greeley, and President-elect, National 
Science Association. A speech given at May 3rd Con- 
ference of the Colorado State Art Association. 
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her to “correct.” A mark in French depended partly 
on the quality of the cover of the notebook. I 
wish also that I might have been in on the con- 
ference when the principal told the art teacher 
that she must bring art into the life of the student 
by correlating it with his daily activities and his 
other subjects in school. She must have been a 
lady of odd daily activities. In the art class we 
selected a picture and used it as a design for many 
different kinds of “life related activities”. 


For example, we used the design to make book 
ends, wall paper and booklet covers in which we 
wrote poetry (which the English teacher never 
saw) about the subject on the cover. One of the 
great errors in my educational career was choosing 
a picture of a bull moose in the tundra of Canada 
for the subject of my design. Trying to incorporate 
the figure of the bull moose into wall paper and 
book ends gave me endless moments of frustration. 
It was years before I could associate art with 
anything except notebook covers and bull moose. 
The balanced education existed only in the minds 
of the educators. The students thought it an inter- 
esting tension producing concept of education that 
pitted teacher against teacher and provided us 
many moments of quite hysterical laughter as 
teachers raved politely at each other. 


In a college program devoid of balance and dedi- 
cated to the development of specialists, I received 
a balanced education and a concept of art as a 
creative act. Art as a creative experience came 
into my educational history in college through the 
vitality of a speech and drama teacher who was an 
interpretative reader of poetry. As I listened to 
her giving her programs I felt the sense of power 
and oneness with a creative act that lifted me from 
myself, and for a moment the world and all of 
life was out of me, and the expression of that 
creative act was all there was in the world. I took 
many courses from her and learned through her 
tutelage the meaning of ebb and flow between an 
audience and a speaker. She convinced me that 
it is possible to create an environment in which 
the audience and you become one, and in that 
moment of creation, you have achieved something 
that transcends the barriers of human personali- 
ties, and the mind and the spirit of the human 
body become submerged—participating in that 
creative act of interpretation. Submerged because 
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you are released from all previous motives, desires, 
interests, and concerns with you as an individual 
and you re-identify yourself with something that is 
indefinable except that it is greater and more sig- 
nificant than you are as an individual. Her constant 
word of advice was this, “Let the mind take you, 
not the book.” 

I experienced this same feeling again in the 
original research that we were compelled to do 
in zoology as undergraduate majors in science. I 
remember I chose for one research topic, “The 
Ecology of Paint Creek.” As I worked with the 
raw material of the environment to discover the 
subtle relationships of the living things and the 
non-living things, I felt the adventure of creativity, 
for I was taking the raw data of the field and the 
stream and interpreting it in an endeavor to seek 
the truth of those relationships. No one had ever 
studied the ecology of Paint Creek before and as 
I presented my paper I felt the same thrill in inter- 
preting an aspect of nature as I did interpreting 
a piece of poetry for the speech teacher. 

Throughout my life the greatest feeling of satis- 
faction that has come from a creative act, is the 
art of creative teaching. To take a roomful of 
children or adults and to fashion an experience in 
which the stimulus-response situation is such that 
growth and development takes place as an act of 
intelligent creativity of concepts, gives me deeper 
satisfaction than anything else in education. The 
development of a new concept by an individual 
in which time and space become unimportant, but 
the experience pervades and directs the person- 
ality, is one of the privileges of this world reserved 
for teachers. 

Why do I share these personal experiences with 
you? To make this point: Balance in education 
is a matter of the mind of the teacher. His concept 
of his specialty in education and his sensitivity to 
its relationships with other aspects of education, 
and his awareness of its importance in the life 
of the individual students he teaches will determine 
the balance that is achieved in education in the 
public school or college. 

The extent to which you and I are contribu- 
tors to a balanced education will depend upon 
the extent to which you and I are willing to live 
in the world as it is, and to use our maturity to 
predict what it should be like in the future. The 
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extent to which we engage in research and infor- 
mation gathering in our field will determine the 
course of education in the future. The extent 
to which you and I see the relationships between 
science and art will determine the amount and 
quality of balance that you and I can contribute 
to the life of a child. I wish to develop this idea 
during the rest of my speech and indicate my 
concept of the relationship of art and science, each 
creative in its own way. 

Where does creativity begin in the universe? I 
can tell you. I can show you. Just recently, the 
place of primordial creativity has been discovered 
by the scientists. Perhaps many of you have sought 
and found in the heavens the beautiful constella- 
tion of Orion. You may have identified the three 
blue supergiant stars in the belt and some of the 
other young brilliant glowing stars in the left 
shoulder, the head, and the knee. Astronomers have 
discovered that within the region of Orion’s sword 
is a luminous cloud, a true gas cloud. It is embed- 
ded in a “gigantic clump of hydrogen in slow ro- 
tation”. In this “bowl of neutral hydrogen jelly” 
new stars are being formed. You can’t see this hap- 
pen with the naked eye, but you can locate one 
place of the origin of stars today. As you look at 
the constellation there may be at that moment, a 
star in the making. Suns, if you please, that may 
form planetary systems similar to our own. You can 
seek any night of the year, the place where the 
creative act of the universe is taking place, and 
stand in awe. An act that involves simple chemical 
relationships and simple elements, hydrogen and 
helium. And out of this emerges the stars, the 
planets, the other elements. The stuff of which you 
and I are made. We and all living things are 
mostly the simple element of hydrogen, locked in 
a variety of molecules. We are with one and of 
one with the rest of the universe. 


And perhaps you have stood on the shore of one 
of the great oceans, or perhaps you have traveled 
across one of them. Within the depths of those 
waters below you, the creative act took place and 
life emerged from the elements, sung into being 
originally by the stars in some unknown part of 
the universe. They became a part of a planet, they 
changed, took forms of solids, and liquids, and 
gases and eventually in the depths of those seas, 
another great creative act, life. This too, is the pic- 


ture the scientists have painted through their re- 
search and hypothesizing. And from these varied 
primitive forms in the ocean sprung the stream 
of germplasm that we now witness in a million 
forms and adaptations today in the world. 


Two great creative acts, without the aid of man: 
the birth of a star and the birth of living proto- 
plasm. Is it so strange then that we have a great 
love and need of water and our aspirations are 
expressed in the phrase, “hitch your wagon to a 
star?” 

You may wonder why a science educator and 
administrator chose to tell this on this occasion 
of a state art conference. It was a deliberate and 
thoughtful choice because I sincerely believe that 
the description of the unhampered, primitive, 
creative acts in the great expanse of space and 
oceans, without social purpose in mind, free of 
pressures of right and wrong and culture, with 
wild and free abandon, characterized by unique- 
ness, and eternal truth in its rawest, unquestion- 
able form, represents most truthfully, the kind of 
creative act to which you urge and hope that in- 
dividuals under your tutelage may experience in 
the field of arts. 

An art form resulting from this kind of creative 
activity is an expression of those indefinable as- 
pects of personality, and person, and an experience 
that only one individual can have although others 
may share the results as we share the effects of the 
births of stars and protoplasm. To me it is similar 
to another great creative act in the world, the 
creative act of conception. That this act is similar 
to the other two, taking place in the dark, moist 
confines of the human body is evidenced in the 
amazement and awe with which parents wait the 
result of those combined, uncontrollable forces that 
are the beginnings of new life, a new personality, 
an eternal truth of which you and I are the result. 
No wonder we have a deep and abiding love for 
children, for stars and for life. They are the result 
of acts of creation which any human being finds 
as difficult to explain or describe as the artist finds 
it difficult to answer the question, “How did you 
do it? Show me how.” The subtleness of the inter- 
actions of factors that produce great works of art 
are impossible to describe. Yet to the individual, 
it is the supreme satisfaction because it is a unique 

turn to page 18 
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COOPERATIVE ACTION RESEARCH and 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


A Report from the Information Studies Committee—Edith M. Henry, Chairman 


The Information Studies Committee of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association was created in 
the fall of 1952 for the purpose of promoting in- 
vestigations of issues in art education which needed 
clarification or positive statements on which the 
Association could take a stand. In order to stimu- 
late thinking and investigation in the various re- 
gions of the country, a selected number of people 
were invited to be chairmen of study teams of 
their own choosing. These teams were to select a 
problem from a suggested list, follow up a study 
already in progress for which national sponsor- 
ship would be an advantage, or select a subject of 
particular significance to the team concerned. 


As a result, fourteen groups were established. 
As soon as the teams completed their studies and 
prepared a written summary of their findings, the 
chairman of the Information Studies Committee 
sent these reports to the Council of the National 
Art Education Association for consideration and 
final disposition. When it seemed that a study had 
merit for research on a national scale, it was re- 
ferred to the Research Committee. Four studies 
were completed and published in the Journal. One 
study was utilized as a doctoral thesis by the team 
chairman, one resulted in the organization of a 
new state art education association, two were re- 
ferred to the Research Committee, and seven were 
postponed, cancelled, or not completed for various 
reasons. Following the 1955 national conference, 
four new study groups were formed. These grew 
out of conference seminars or discussion groups. 
During 1955-1957, the Information Studies Com- 
mittee attempted to make a survey of practices 
and areas of interest and concern. No compilation 
of this survey was made since the work was still 
in progress at the close of the biennium. 

The present committee was appointed in Au- 
gust 1957 to serve for this biennium. The Execu- 
tive Council of the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation asked that the committee be reoriented. 
A Steering Committee of five was appointed to 


serve with the chairman to clarify and direct the 
activities of the committee. Regional presidents 
were asked to appoint two members from each 
region to serve as an Advisory Board. Duties of 
the committee have been listed as follows: (1) the 
identification of problems in the teaching of art 
which will involve groups of members of the na- 
tional association in semi-research or action-re- 
search activities between biennial conferences; 
(2) the development of more direct services to 
members in the nature of published materials; (3) 
the development of a fact-finding program to sup- 
port the work of a projected Commission on Art 
in Education; (4) the development of a more 
effective plan for coordinating the work of all 
the regional information study teams under the 
national committee, together with those originat- 
ing at the national level; and (5) the development 
of a plan to facilitate the continuing of study and 
interaction among interested members of confer- 
ence seminar groups between biennial conferences. 

In beginning its work, the committee was in- 
volved with several tasks: (1) to determine the 
responsibilities of the Steering Committee and the 
Advisory Board; (2) to make provision for study 
groups authorized between 1952-1957 to complete 
their work if they were still active; (3) to develop 
plans for the orderly expansion of the Committee 
as new problems emerged; (4) to make provision 
for the identification of problems in the teaching 
of art which could be studied by action-research 
teams, the identification of those under study by 
local or regional groups, and the identification of 
individuals interested in working with a group on 
one of the identified problems; (5) to develop 
means for communication or an exchange of 
information among teams working on similar prob- 
lems; (6) to develop evaluative criteria to be met 
by action-research study reports for publication as 
Information Studies or for referral to the Research 
Board for more intensive research. 


Edith Henry is Supervisor of Art, Denver, Colorado. 
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A review of the problems studied by previous 
committees indicated five major areas of concern. 
These included Evaluative Criteria for Secondary 
School Art Programs, Art Room Planning, Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Teacher Education, 
and Curriculum Development. Each member of 
the Steering Committee was asked to serve as 
chairman of a major area and to coordinate the 
work of the groups involved. It was decided to 
limit the work in each area to studies carried on 
by small groups or teams of members brought to- 
gether by voluntary action or by invitation, located 
close to each other geographically, and interested 
in discovering answers to common problems. The 
problems of individuals were not included unless 
they merged with a group. Only fact-finding, semi- 
research, or action-research type problems were 
to be involved. Groups were to be encouraged to 
complete their work during the biennium when 
possible. Problems which required a larger design, 
specific facilities and controls, and more scientific 
methods of inquiry were considered research stu- 
dies and were not to be the province of the Infor- 
mation Studies Committee. 

The work of the committee was based upon sev- 
eral assumptions: (1) that a fact-finding program 
was needed to give necessary direction to the fu- 
ture work of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion; (2) that changes in practice could come 
about when groups of individuals applied action- 
research techniques to their practical problems; 
(3) that cooperative study could take place at 
local and regional levels and could be shared 
through national channels for mutual benefit; (4) 
that action research could involve members in 
profitable activity between conferences and _ in- 
crease their effectiveness through coordinated ef- 
fort; (5) that published results of cooperative 
studies could strengthen the Association and im- 
prove the quality of art education generally. 

As a first step, all problems begun between 1952- 
1957 were allocated to a major area chairman for 
follow-up. Regional members on the Advisory 
Board were contacted to report any cooperative 
research they knew of in their region. In May 1958 
a survey form was sent to all active members of 
the Association on which to identify problems now 
under study by teams of Association members, new 
problems suitable for cooperative study, new 


groups interested in initiating study in specific 
areas, and individuals interested in joining a team 
in their local or regional area for the study of 
a specific problem. 

Response to the survey was most gratifying. 
Many individual research studies being done in 
partial fulfillment for advanced degrees were re- 
ported. Several state association committees re- 
ported their projects and indicated a willingness 
to cooperate with other similar state or regional 
groups under NAEA coordination. Many members 
working with local school, college, or community 
groups signified their interest and willingness to 
share their plans and findings through the na- 
tional committee. One of the most valuable re- 
sults was the great number of problems suggested 
as important for study on a national level and the 
number of members indicating their interest in 
working with a team on some type of cooperative 
research. Survey forms continue to be received. 
Table I summarizes the forms returned in time for 
the tabulation. They have been reported accord- 
ing to regional affiliation and position title. (See 
Table I.) 

Most of the problems reported by members re- 
plying to the survey could be classified into about 
ten broad areas— 

* administration and supervision 

* art room planning 

* teaching resources 

* community cooperation 

* curriculum 

* instructional methods 

* teacher education 

* evaluation and measurement 

* the exceptional student and special education 

* philosophy and the creative process 


What were the most prevalent concerns of art 
educators that they believed could be studied 
through cooperative effort? Twelve members re- 
ported working with groups in the WAA and EAA 
regions in the study of administrative and super- 
visory problems. The following are quotations from 
the survey showing concerns and needs in this 
area: 


A survey of elementary teachers to determine 
preferences for type of class schedule, curri- 
culum integration, and classroom teacher-art 
teacher relationships 
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* Job analysis and evaluation of the services 
of the art consultant 

* A flow study of the total educational environ- 
ment in which a successful art program and 
satisfied teachers are found 

* Status of art education at the state level. 


Sixteen other members suggested problems they 
would like to study. The suggestions included the 
following: 


* Study of trends in art class enrollment since 
the emphasis on science and mathematics 
has been stressed 

* Study to clarify the terms and job responsi- 
bilities of art consultant, supervisor, director, 
special teacher, helping teacher, coordinator, 
and itinerant teacher 

* Recommend facilities and also equipment 
standards related to cost per child for a bal- 
anced program. 

Supervisory problems were of concern to members 
in EAA, WAA, and PAA. Twenty-three in these 
regions suggested such studies as these: 


In-service training programs for classroom 

teachers 

* State requirements in art education 

* Coordinating the art curriculum from ele- 
mentary school through high school 

* Ways to improve the effectiveness of the art 

consultant. 


Concern for good art-room planning was report- 
ed from two states, New Jersey and California. In 
New Jersey, the study is being carried on by groups 
in the state art education association. The Cali- 
fornia report indicated that they are continuing to 
work with groups which met during the Los 
Angeles NAEA Conference and the PAA conven- 
tion of 1958. Individuals in Indiana and Tennessee 
are also conducting independent studies in connec- 
tion with local building programs. 

Twenty-three members expressed concern for 
various aspects of the broad area of community 
cooperation. Their problems seemed to fall into 
two categories—those related to the art museum 
and art education, and those related to the 
strengthening of public interest, understanding, and 
support. Such problems as the following were 
suggested : 


* Coordination of city-county art interests 
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* Role of a museum or gallery in the total art 

education program 

* Study of art opportunities and needs at state 

level 

* Responsibility of art teachers to make art 

meaningful and important to the school and 
community 

* How to improve the quality of state fair art 

exhibits 

* How to stimulate public interest in art. 

A study of the curriculum in all its aspects’ was 
the major concern most often reported. Thirty-two 
NAEA members are working with others on some 
curriculum problem. Most of the interest seemed 
to be centered at the secondary school level with 
particular emphasis on the junior high school. 
However, a number of groups are working on scope 
and sequence ‘at all levels. Several members are 
cooperating with state art associations or state de- 
partments of education in the development or 
evaluation of state art guides. Typical problems 
are illustrated by the following statements: 

* Art in the elementary school—its scope and 

sequence 

* Basic courses for junior high school art 

* General art for high school students (con- 

sumer art) 

* Types of guides most helpful to classroom and 
art teachers 
College courses combining laboratory experi- 
ence with history and theory 

* Art appreciation courses 

* How to expand the offerings in art on a 

state-wide level. 

Studies in teacher education were reported under 
way by twelve members representative of all four 
regional associations. Some of these studies are in- 
terdisciplinary within a university, others involve 
study within a regional art education association, 
and still others are cooperative studies conducted 
by secondary art teachers, art supervisors, and a 
college art education faculty. An art education pro- 
gram for elementary classroom teachers and the 
college art program itself accounted for the majori- 
ty of studies. The following statements are illustra- 
tive of these aspects: 

* Reorganization of art requirements at the 

college level for prospective teachers of art 
turn to page 16 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: New Perspectives 


A Report of the Bowling Green Conference—Harry Guillaume 


The Second Bowling Green Conference, held 
on the Bowling Green University Campus, June 
24-28, was the thirteenth in the annual series of 
national conferences sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. This conference used a coopera- 
tive approach for a study directed toward the 
development and refinement of programs for pre- 
paring teachers for the nation’s schools. The Con- 
ference sought to find common grounds by which 
representatives of all segments of the teaching 
profession—in higher education, in the elementary 
and secondary schools, in public and _ private 
schools, and representatives of the state education 
legal authorities—could unite in constructive ef- 
forts to improve the processes for the education 
of teachers. The theme of the Conference, “The 
Education of Teachers: New Perspectives,” ex- 
presses both the cooperative approach and_ the 
search for improved processes. 

To these ends, eight large influential profes- 
sional associations joined in the co-sponsorship of 
the Conference. Moreover, more than fifty major 
subject or teaching field associations and institu- 
tional associations joined as cooperating organiza- 
tions in the Conference. The co-sponsoring and 
cooperating organizations had endorsed the co- 
operative purpose of the Conference and nomi- 
nated members to participate. 

Dr. Clifton Gayne, of the University of Minne- 
sota and Dr. Harry Guillaume, of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, were invited to 
represent the National Art Education Association. 
The findings, recommendations, and agreements 
which emerged from the Conference will not 
necessarily imply endorsement or support by the 
associations involved. These will stand upon their 
own merits, and will find acceptance and adoption 
only on that basis. 

Naturally, each of the co-sponsoring and co- 
operating associations is hopeful that this co- 
operative endeavor may be extremely fruitful and 
significant in pointing the way to constructive, 
sympathetic consideration of the difficult task of 


educating teachers—a task of supreme importance 
to the nation’s welfare, as well as a task in which 
every educator, at whatever level, in whatever 
capacity, in whatever type of institution, has a 
significant concern. 
It was contemplated that this cooperative ap- 
proach would not end with this Conference, but 
that plans would be made to continue the joint 
effort in the respective states and territories. 
The great emphasis was upon big issues and 
problems. The suggested agenda topics dealt only 
with broad areas. The 800 participants were 
divided into some thirty groups each to discuss 
four major topics of discussion, namely: 
1. Purposes of Education—Implications for 
Teacher Education. 

2. Elements in the Teacher Education Program 
—Subject-matter Preparation. 

3. Elements in the Teacher Education Program 
—Professional Preparation. 

4. Putting the Program Together. 

Each group was comprised of representatives 
from various segments of the teaching profession 
coming from both public and private institutions, 
various subject-matter fields, state education di- 
rectors and representatives from industry. Each 
person had the opportunity to share his views 
and exchange ideas concerning a qualitative pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

There has been no greater nor more significant 
effort to bring together a meeting of educators 
commonly interested in raising and improving 
standards of teacher preparation from public as 
well as private and from single as well as multi- 
purpose institutions. Very aptly phrased, Theodore 
Blegen has stated the need for cooperative effort 
toward a common front. He states. 

“The time has come in American education for 

the scholars of subject-matter specialization and 

those who profess professional education to find 
common ground and to grapple unitedly with 
the problems of education that are crucial to 
the oncoming generations of our people. Mis- 
understandings where they befog the scene, 
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should be swept away. Weakness, where it is 
discerned, should lead, not to epithets, but to 
efforts to build strength. Bases for mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation should be looked for. 
If there is alignment into enemy camps, why 
not mutually explore assumed reasons for hos- 
tility and make sure that we have, in truth, 
picked the right enemies to fight?’? 


The findings and recommendations from each 
group are to be reviewed, edited and combined 
into a report to be published at a later date. Sev- 
eral state Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commissions have already planned to 
design a conference on the state level patterned 
after the National Conference. What will take 
place in the various cooperating organizations such 
as National Art Education Association, and the 
College Art Association as a result of the National 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
meeting remains to be seen. The implications for 
both these organizations seem clear. Both the 
National Art Education Association and the Col- 
lege Teachers of Art could and should have a 
combined effort to take a long look at the prepara- 
tion of Art Teachers for the nation’s schools—not 
just the art preparation a prospective teacher is to 
receive but the total development of well educated, 
competent, responsible and scholarly teachers. A 
joint effort of these two organizations would be 
unprecedented but could be most effective in spite 
of the feeling on the part of some that the two 
camps are too far apart to ever find a common 
meeting ground. After all should not the com- 
petent teacher of art be an artist as well as a 
pedagogian? 

As for the National Art Education Association, 
the College Teachers of Art Education as a Section 
of that group is actively engaged in organizing the 
College Art Educators of the nation on a regional 
basis that these educators may meet together to 
cooperatively study problems of raising standards 
and improving Art Teacher preparation. South- 
eastern, Eastern and Western Arts Associations are 
currently organizing or are actively engaged in 
studies at either their regional conventions, or 
between conventions or both. 

College teachers of art education at the state 
level is the third level of organization for the 
evaluation of programs of teacher education. Edu- 
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cators from institutions both private and public 
could work cooperatively, with state legal authori- 
ties in developing and raising standards. Such a 
meeting of minds is the exception rather than the 
rule. Each has something to offer which is con- 
structive to the development of improved teacher 
preparation. 

Individual art teachers could, for the most part, 
take a more active interest in the total program 
of teacher education and at the same time con- 
tribute to the understanding of others of the con- 
tribution art experiences make to individuals and 
their personal and professional growth. Coopera- 
tive investigations, data and findings at the na- 
tional level should filter through regional, state and 
local groups to the individual or grass roots level. 

There is much the Bowling Green TEPS Con- 
ference can contribute to the standards for profes- 
sional school personnel if the cooperating organiza- 
tions such as the NAEA and CTA will design the 
lines of communication and develop procedures to 
involve all members of the art education profes- 
sion in studying and forming opinions about 
standards necessary to improve the profession and 
its services. 


*Theodore C. Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, “Toward A Common Front,” 
Historical Papers of The Trinity College Historical So- 
ciety, The Duke University Centennial Conference on 
Teacher Training. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 


terior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art Edu- 
cation and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Sample copy FREE 
to schools 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 
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THE ARTS IN 


EDUCATION 


NAEA SUMMER 
MEETING 


A very well attended summer N.A.E.A. meeting 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio on Monday, June 30th 
in conjunction with the annual N.E.A. Convention 
and the N.E.A. Delegate Assembly. 

At the opening session held in the Embassy 
Room, Pick Carter Hotel, in the absence of 
N.A.E.A. President, Reid Hastie, Charles M. Rob- 
ertson, N.A.E.A. Vice President presided. 

Alfred Howell, Directing Supervisor of Art, 
Cleveland Public Schools, who served as the sum- 
mer meeting program Chairman, brought greet- 
ings to the N.A.E.A. members and introduced 
William B. Levenson, Deputy Superintendent, 
Cleveland Public Schools. Mr. Levenson’s timely 
message was well received. 

Vice President Robertson read greetings from 
the regional E.A.A., S.E.A.A., P.A.A., associations 
and Edward Dauterick, Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio represented 
W.A.A. with a resume of the W. A. A. Louisville, 
Kentucky, convention. 

An outline of the highlights of the 5th N.A.E.A. 
Conference scheduled for March 9-15 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York was presented. The Con- 
ference Theme will be “Art Education—the In- 
dividual and Society” and Dr. Mildred Fairchild, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is serving 
as Conference Program Chairman. 

A report of the appointment of Dr. Ralph Beelke 
to serve as Executive Secretary, N.A.E.A. was 
given. Dr. Beelke has been engaged for a three- 
year period and will open the N.A.E.A. office in 
the N.E.A. building in Washington, D. C., on 
August Ist. 

William H. Milliken, Jr., of Binney and Smith, 
the “Ship” representative on N.A.E.A. Council, 
was called upon to present a progress report on 
the drive for N.A.E.A. Supporting Memberships 
from commercial organizations. This type of mem- 

turn to next page 


AASA STRESSES THE ARTS 


The arts, which have played second fiddle to 
science and mathematics in current discussions of 
education, will star at the 1959 convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
For the first time the AASA convention program 
will give major emphasis to the subject disciplines 
so often neglected in American schools—music, 
fine art, drama, literature, the dance, arts and 
crafts, and architecture. 

All general sessions will feature great individual 
artists and performing groups. President Trilling- 
ham promises that only the musicians, actors, pain- 
ters, dancers, and poets who are nationally ac- 
claimed for their excellence are being invited. In 
commenting on convention plans, he said, “We 
hope to make every program so stimulating and 
so superior that every school administrator will go 
home with a greater appreciation of and enthu- 
siasm for the creative arts.” Authorities on litera- 
ture, drama, music, architecture, and fine art will 
also address the general sessions. 

Not only will the ten general sessions feature 
exclusively the lively and creative arts, but also 
among the many clinics, case studies, panels, de- 
bates, and discussions which are ordinarily re- 
served for science, reading, mathematics, finance, 
school buildings, personnel, public relations, and 
like subjects the creative arts will take top billing. 
Furthermore, it is planned that almost continually 
throughout the five-day convention great art and 
music will be made available through the media 
of visual art and sound recordings. 


IDAHO ART CONFERENCE 


The Second Annual Art Conference of the 
Idaho Art Association featuring the theme “Dis- 
covering Art in Idaho” was held at Sun Valley 
October 10, 11 and 12, 1958. Millard Sheets, inter- 
nationally known painter and teacher, was guest 
speaker at the Conference. 

turn to next page 
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NAEA MEETING—(Continued) 

bership has received the enthusiastic support from 
a number of the outstanding commercial companies 
who are anxious to back the N.A.E.A., and the 
Executive Secretary Office. 

To close the morning session a panel discussion 
with Dr. Manuel Barken, Professor of Art Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, serv- 
ing as coordinator, was conducted with the follow- 
ing serving as panel members: 

Ronald Day 

Assistant Supervisor of Art 

Cleveland, Board of Education 
Oliver J. Deex, Principal 

Glenville High School, Cleveland 
Charles S. Ford, Art Teacher 

Glenville High School 

The topic for the panel discussion was “An 
Appraisal of Present Day Art Education”. Follow- 
ing the presentation by the panel members there 
was a lively audience participation period. 

At the luncheon meeting that followed, Dr. 
Thomas Munro, Curator of Education, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, addressed the group on “The 
Museum in Art Education—Present and Future”. 
Dr. Munro outlined the highlights of the Cleveland 
Museum contributions to the community and art 
education during the past twenty-five years and 
discussed the plans for future expansion of pro- 
grams and services. 

The closing session was held at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art. Greetings were extended by Joseph 
McCullough, Director of The Cleveland Institute 
of Art. Mr. McCullough served as host and guide 
on a tour through the studios and exhibitions in 
the Institute building. The afternoon closed with 
refreshments and an informal discussion period. 

Assisting Mr. Howell on the arrangements com- 
mittee for the N.A.E. summer meeting were Ron- 
ald Day, Cleveland Public Schools and Marie H. 
Wolfs, Director of Art, Parma Public Schools. 


PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


MURAL 7 ILLUSTRATION 
PAINTING ° SCULPTURE 


Day, Evening, Summer Sessions 
Write: R. J. Entenmann, Curator 
118 N. Broad, Phila. 2, Pa. ¢ RI 6-1877 
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IDAHO—(Continued) 

Mr. Ted Pritchard, head of the Department of 
Art and Archeology at the University of Idaho, 
moderated a panel of outstanding Idaho artists 
representing various fields of art. 

The program also featured demonstrations of 
processes and techniques, as well as exhibitions, 
and was designed to provide something of inspira- 
tion to everyone who attended. 


ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 
NEW PRATT DEAN 


Albert Christ-Janer, formerly Director of the 
School of the Arts and professor, of art at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has been named Dean of 
The Art School and professor of art at Pratt In- 
stitute, it was announced by President Robert F. 
Oxnam. He assumed his new position on Sep- 
tember 1. 

A graduate of St. Olaf College, Mr. Christ-Janer 
holds the degree of master of fine arts from Yale 
University, and received the doctor of fine arts 
degree from Lake Erie College. He has studied also 
at Harvard University and the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Since his appointment to Penn State in 1956, 
Mr. Christ-Janer has been particularly concerned 
with developing the art, music, and theatre arts 
curriculums, establishing direct contact between 
the University and performing and producing 
artists. This summer he arranged for the world 
premier of five short plays by Pulitzer-Prize-winner 
William Inge, with music by Harriet Johnson, 
noted critic of the New York Post, at Penn State’s 
new summer theatre; residence of the Claremont 
String Quartet and of four distinguished guest 
artists. 

Mr. Christ-Janer was director of arts center de- 
velopment at New York University from 1952 to 
1956. Previously, he had been on the faculties of 
Stephens College, Michigan State University, the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, and the University 
of Chicago. He served in the Army in 1942-43. 
In 1951 he held a Guggenheim Fellowship; he is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

His paintings have been shown at the St. Louis 
City Museum, the Kansas City Art Institute, the 

turn to page 22 
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NEW BOOKS —Reviewed by Lorraine Jensen 


MOSAICS AND COLLAGES 

MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE — Sister Magdalen 
Mary, 1.H.M. An Illustrated Summary of the 
Mosaic Experiment at Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Summer 1951 to Spring 1958. $3.00. For 
copies write to the college: 5515 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


By now I am sure a great many people have 
seen the remarkable mosaics produced at the Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles, for they 
have been widely circulated in exhibits around 
the country. The remarkable thing has been the 
fact that the enthusiastic and intense little group 
of nuns who direct the activities of the art depart- 
ment have managed to get everyone as interested 
and inspired as they are—children, families, people 
who “never drew a straight line,” for young and 
old have made these lively and beautiful mosaics. 
All of them have a sincere, warm, and very personal 
approach to the subject matter, and show that the 
artists were unafraid to try something different. 

Sister Magdalen Mary has now published a 
large paper-covered, spiral-bound book describing 
techniques used at the college. The details are given 
for various types of mosaics, where to get tools 
and materials, and everything is clearly and simply 
explained with many photographs. Because of this 
simplicity and Sister Magdalen Mary’s down-to- 
earth approach this is an excellent book for begin- 
ners. Some children’s work is shown and suggestions 
given for working with groups as young as kinder- 
garten age. 

This same little group of teachers publishes occa- 
sionally (as the name implies!) the “Irregular Bul- 
letin” and if you would like to see for yourself 
something of the infectious creative spirit that 
pervades this school ask to be put on the mailing 
list—this is a unique publication. There is no 
charge, but donations are gratefully received. The 
“Bulletin” is likely to arrive in any form—the sisters 
are not confined by conventional ideas of layouts 
or bulletin construction. “Expect the Unexpected” 
is a theme of one of the pages from a recent bulle- 
tin, and that seems to be the philosophy of the 
school. The bulletins contain everything from illus- 
trations of student-made wooden cookie molds and 


recipes for dough for the molds, to the regular an- 
nouncements of exhibits and student accomplish- 
ments. Everything they do seems to have a creative 
approach and their enthusiasm seems to be con- 
veyed to their students. 

The introduction to the mosaic book contains 
some wonderful advice, particularly for those doing 
art work for the first time and illustrates something 
of this “go in and be yourself” attitude that per- 
vades the school: 


“And do not care if your friends laugh and laugh. 
A world that is saturated with trite formulas for 
beauty does not know how to act in the presence 
of the real thing.” 

“The scientist unveils the mysterious. The artist 
revels in the mysterious. Both are valid occupa- 
tions but neither is a substitute for the other.” 

“All this is to say that if you wish to make a 
mosaic GET INVOLVED. Throw off your pre- 
conceived notions about beauty. What you pro- 
duce may not be great art—it may not be art 
at all. But it will reveal in its very awkwardness 
its kinship with things loveable . . .” 


Collage and Construction in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools—Lois Lord. Davis Publi- 
cations, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts. 1958. 


$5.95. 


Too many children, brought up on an art diet 
of two-dimensional drawing lessons, become bored 
and undernourished by the time they get to the 
upper elementary school years. On the other hand, 
an occasional exposure to a hodgepodge of junk 
can be just as disastrous and leaves the class think- 
ing “This is art?” What is needed is a planned 
program with a succession of experiences in three- 
dimensional materials throughout the grades, with 
an ever greater involvement and use of a wider 
range of material. 

Here is a “how-to-do-it” book of a type that 
goes far beyond the usual scope of such books, 
and should enjoy a wide use. There is a_ basic 
philosophy of exploration and experimentation to 
stimulate the child’s imagination, but there is also 
a sound explanation of the way in which construc- 
tions can be introduced and then developed in 
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complexity from year to year. This is not to say 
that the author suggests specific projects for a 
grade by grade use, but rather to show how chil- 
dren need more than one or two isolated experi- 
ences to build up confidence and freedom and 
originality. The author takes wire sculpture, for 
example, and shows what primary children can 
handle, what new materials might be added in the 
intermediate grades, and how advanced techniques 
like soldering might be employed by the junior high 
school student. 

The book covers the use of collage, construction 
(both stabiles and mobiles), wire sculpture, and 
the use of these techniques in school murals, bulle- 
tin boards, posters, greeting cards, and the like. 
While suggestions are made for the types of mate- 
rials that might be employed, this is in no sense 
a book which gives specific instructions for particu- 
lar projects. Ideas are given for the type of subject 
matter that children of various ages are interested 
in, there are suggestions for collecting and storing 
materials, and for ways of beginning projects and 
introducing ideas. 

Altogether this is an excellent book, which 
manages the difficult task of being specific enough 
to encourage teachers to introduce these techniques 
and yet has an approach which encourages a diver- 
sified use and an individual approach to the mate- 
rials. Its greatest virtue is perhaps in the way that 
it promotes the progression of development 
throughout the grades. There are a number of 
fine photographs of children’s work and children- 
at-work. The author is the chairman of the art 
department of the New Lincoln School in New 
York and is also an instructor of the children’s 
classes at the Museum of Modern Art. The book 
should be of interest to anyone teaching art and 
should be especially fine for use in teacher-training 
classes. 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 
CRAYRITE Crayons TRUTONE Crayons 
M | LTON Poster Colors Finger Paint 
BRADLEY Water Colors Modeling Clay 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. New York Chicago 
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RESEARCH—from page 10 
* The art educator as a professional, productive 
artist 
* Improvement of college teaching of art 
* Art education in the junior college 
* Study of teacher attitudes regarding art 
education 
The value of the comprehensive examination, 
art project, or written thesis for art seniors at 
the college level 
* Effectiveness of the teacher-training art edu- 
cation classes in meeting the needs of the 
elementary classroom teachers 
* Follow-up studies of graduates as first-year art 
teachers. 


Problems in three other broad areas seemed to 
be of concern to a number of members. Five re- 
ported study of some aspect of creativity. Fifteen 
were concerned about the education of the excep- 
tional child as evidenced by these statements: 


* Art activities for exceptional children 

* Identifying the talented child 

* Art for the retarded and _ emotionally 
disturbed 

* Stimulating more interest and participation 
in art among those termed gifted. 


Seven members indicated the need for a study 
of some type of evaluation or measurement— 


* Ways to evaluate art skills 

* Objective testing and evaluating 

* Ways to learn what the high school students 
expect of an effective teacher 

* Criteria used to evaluate the work of students 

* Prediction of the art achievement of art edu- 
cation students by means of standardized tests. 


Several members indicated a concern for our 
need as an association to make a statement of the 
philosophy of art education and its aims and con- 
tributions to everyday living. 

The chairman for the area of Evaluative Criteria 
for Secondary Schools has carried the work to com- 
pletion. A work group of nine, with members from 
state departments of education from New Hamp- 
shire, Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Ore- 
gon, as well as a representative from the Jesuits 
and Catholic education associations, worked on the 
project. The results of this study will appear as the 
revised art section of the 1960 edition of Evaluative 
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Criteria for the Committee on Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 

As a next step, the chairmen for Administration 
and Supervision, Teacher Education, Curriculum 
Development, and Art Room Planning will form a 
number of small committees or teams from the 
persons who have indicated an interest in the same 
or closely related aspects of each major area. A 
chairman will be selected for each team. It will be 
his responsibility to coordinate the work through 
correspondence among team members, so that they 
arrive at a statement of problem, a plan of action, 
and a written report of conclusions. 


New major areas will be formed for Community 
Cooperation, Art and the Exceptional Child, and 
Evaluation. These groups will function in much the 
same way as will those in the original five areas. 
As soon as groups have completed studies, results 
will be shared with all members of NAEA through 
some type of publication. 

Little material can be found in published form 
reporting procedures used by national educational 
organizations to locate and coordinate information- 
al studies originating with and carried on by local 
teams of their members. Yearbooks, research mono- 
graphs, statistical reports, or fact-finding surveys 
published by organizations representing the various 
departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion have been, as a rule, the work of individuals, 
committees, or commissions appointed to conduct 
specific cooperative studies. Two writers in the 
field of general cooperative research indicate the 
importance of work such as that being carried on 
by the NAEA Information Studies Committee. Ac- 
cording to Douglas Scates,’ cooperative research 
has become a growing, expanding movement which 
is in need of more adequate means of support. He 
further indicates that study needs to be given to 
ways of organizing such cooperative endeavor and 
of disseminating the findings after studies have 
been completed. One of the real problems is to 
discover ways to use large numbers of people, su- 
pervise their activities, and still maintain the crea- 
tive contributions which come from free explora- 
tion. Alexander Frazier* believes that there is much 
concern among school people for learning how to 
set up working groups under conditions which will 
encourage and facilitate research. He suggests that 
the closer the group is to the classroom, the better; 


voluntary association is probably the soundest basis 
upon which a group may organize, and definition 
of its own problems is probably the best way a 
group can find a purpose. He also suggests that a 
good way to begin is to try to adapt the research 
process to the kinds of activities being undertaken 
by groups with which we are already working. 
Frazier believes that an individual researcher usual- 
ly needs help from others; he can often make his 
own work more effective by teaming up with other 
competent persons interested in the same problem. 
Cooperative work often builds individual morale 
and gives greater assurance of ultimate success. The 
ideas advanced by Scates and Frazier reinforce the 
assumptions of the Committee and the opinion that 
there is need to encourage the cooperative, re- 
search-like activities which it is promoting. If the 
work of the committee can be carried through to 
a successful conclusion, it should make a real con- 
tribution to the field of cooperative study. 


*Douglas Scates. “Research Bureaus’, Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, Revised Edition. New York: Mac- 
Millan Company, 1950. pp. 1033-34. 


*Alexander Frazier. “Organization and Management of 
the Research Process’, Research for Curriculum Improve- 
ment, 1957 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1957. pp. 228-253. 


TABLE I 
RESPONSES TO THE STUDY 


POSITION TITLE EAA PAA SEAA WAA TOTAL 


Art Museum Director 1 + 5 
Community Agency 2 1 3 
Ship’s Representative 1 1 
State Art Director 1 2 1 4 
Elementary Art Teacher 17 1 14 32 
Secondary Art Teacher 37 8 + 22 71 
Elementary Supervisor* 10 2 9 21 
Secondary Supervisor* 1 1 2 
K-12 Supervisor* 21 8 2 14 45 
College Student 4 1 1 6 
College Teacher 27 18 5 23 73 
College Department Head 6 2 a 8 20 
TOTAL 128 42 17 96 283 
Blank returned but 

unable to participate 20 5 5 ‘7 37 
TOTAL 148 47 22 WS. 320 


*Includes directors, consultants, coordinators, and super- 
vising teachers in public schools. 
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FLASH OF SUCCESS—from page 7 

part of him. This, then, defines our task in edu- 
cation, or at least a part of it—developing an un- 
derstanding of the true creative act and its rewards. 

I am not at all in sympathy with those who view 
the achievement of the creative act as a distinct 
feature of the arts program in the schools. I see in 
my teaching the act of creativity taking place in 
many experiences of boys and girls. The original 
and the new and the new unique is not confined 
to the program of the arts. It is a part and parcel 
of every good educational program in the public 
schools. 

I have seen the act of creation take place in the 
formation of an experiment, the execution of a 
speech, the building of a crystal radio set, and the 
projects of science fairs. I have seen it take place 
in the great ideas of the social scientists, and in the 
great values of spiritual leaders. Education and the 
educational act should be a creative process 
whether it is confined to ideas, art forms, experi- 
mentation, values of social orders, or technology. 
The unifying of the forces of those educators who 
sense the creativeness of education is important 
in education today. This cannot take place with 
art educators meeting with art educators and 
science educators meeting with science educators. 
It takes place as the disciplines of the educational 
world meet to combine their forces for the achieve- 
ment of more creative acts of intelligence on the 
parts of the students. 


The most serious problem in the educational 
world today is not balance in the curriculum or in 
the life of the student for the twelve years that 
he is in school, but it is the satisfaction that we 
have with the present, acceptable, inane concept 
of balance that directs our educational practice. 
This conformity to balance as a thing of time 
schedules and time allotments in the curriculum 
for each subject is stultifying to the educator. The 
great urge that we have to write about the fact 
that a scientist with only scientific training is a 
loss to society and that he must be educated in the 
arts and other subjects is a useless idea to promote, 
because the solution is always the achievement of 
a balanced curiculum in time. Time for art, time 
for music, time for science, time for math, and 
time for general education. Time is the very last 
factor to be considered in the educative process. 
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We step from the horrible assumption of bal- 
anced time in the curriculum to the more horrible 
assumption that each individual should learn the 
same things and have the same experiences. This 
defies everything that we know of psychology and 
individual differences. This is not a period in 
which to screech for time for subjects, it is a period 
for us to re-examine and re-evaluate what we con- 
sider to be important in education. It is the time 
for educators to undergo the creative act and pro- 
duce educational plans that are the results of crea- 
tive experiences in thinking about education rather 
than the time worn, cliche worn, heritage worn 
time and sameness approach to educational objec- 
tives. 

The creative artist in education is as much at 
bay in trying to get a new idea into education as 
the artist is at bay trying to get recognition for a 
new idea in the field of art. We who believe in the 
individual and the expression of his talents should 
be the first to give the educator with new ideas a 
chance to put them into practice and try them out 
in order to obtain information about the act of 
learning. 


Why is it in a world of so much creation there 
is so much stagnation of movement? It is we, not 
the curriculums, that need to be protected. It is we 
and not the pressure groups who need to be saved 
from themselves. We are in a rut in education that 
prevents a realistic approach to learning. In all our 
fine writings and our millions of articles and books 
on education and in our intense speeches and con- 
ferences we hear over and over again the idea of 
preserving the subject in the curriculum, instead 
of the idea of molding the curriculum to what we 
know about tthe individuals and the ways in which 
they learn so that they can take true advantage of 
the subject. In this kind of educational scheme, is 
it any wonder that we have great difficulty in get- 
ting support for many of the fine creative acts of 
the individual because they are considered only 
from the utilitarian aspect of administrative con- 
venience? 


If I had my way I would develop a concept of 
curriculum in an elementary school, a junior high 
school, a secondary school, and a college organiza- 
tion that is quite different from the one we have 
at the present time. The education of individuals 
demands four kinds of experiences: One, the ex- 
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periences through which the concepts of knowledge 
in all fields are learned. Two, the experiences in 
which the special talents of young people are able 
to operate. This would mean the opportunity to 
express themselves creatively. Three, experiences 
in which they learn of the ways that the world is 
operated. Four, experiences in which the implica- 
tions of the ideas of men, carried out to their fru- 
ition, are discovered. This is the description, not 
of a school of subjects, but a school of experiences. 
The boundaries of time are unimportant. The 
quality of the experience is important. 


I am not asking for the unification of experi- 
ences but for the pleasure of distinct and different 
experiences in which the aims and the objectives 
are quite separate and distinct. We have made 
quite an error in education in attempting to jam 
everything together in our great desire to unify, 
integrate, socialize, and utilitarianize all aspects of 
education. In this gigantic endeavor we have neg- 
lected somehow to put together the things that 
belong together and have been able to put together 
the things that don’t belong together. 


True balance in education is achieved as we 
balance the abilities and the potentialities and the 
talents of students within the educational experi- 
ences we provide for them. Nowhere in the long 
history of education in the world have we really 
attempted to do this. The primary responsibility 
of the elementary school should be the provision 
of such a multitude of experiences for each child 
that, as we see him perform and handle the vari- 
ous media of educational opportunities, we can 
fairly well predict by the end of the sixth grade 
the type and kind of course the child should follow 
for the last six years. During the last six years there 
should be abundant opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the individual abilities, potentialities and 
talents discovered in the elementary school. The 
first six years of education should be more than a 
skill developing period, and the last six years should 
be more than a continual lament of what was not 
learned in the first six years. The separation and 
pursuit of talents should not be delayed until after 
the acceptance of the diploma from college. 

As educators we should set our sights to these 
ends: To promote a time saving in education so 
that we cease to teach in college what children 
should have learned in the elementary school. To 


stop viewing education as adults who formed their 
opinions about education in the 20’s. To be think- 
ing of the education of the 1960’s and the 1970's 
for that is the period in which the ideas of the 
present will be important to the children who are 
now entering school. 

The great public school systems of the United 
States have a responsibility to open their doors to 
the research minded teacher who is seeking better 
ways to accomplish his objectives. Different grades 
and different schools can easily set up patterns 
of learning that are quite distinct and separate 
from each other and the evidence accumulated as 
the result of these endeavors is the evidence that 
should determine the ways in which schools edu- 
cate children rather than the cotton-candy ap- 
proach to curriculum building that we have at the 
present time. If you have watched the spinner of 
cotton candy at a carnival or a fair, you have seen 
that he spins the candy larger and larger as his 
hand goes around and around. But when you start 
to actually partake of that candy, it melts to a 
small, sticky, peculiar mess in your mouth. So it 
is with education. We spin theory after theory and 
hypothesis after hypotheses and when the child 
comes to taste and partake of it, he finds that there 
is little substance to it. 

Creativity in educational thinking is as impor- 
tant as creativity in the arts! 

Whatever we do as we work together to solve 
the educational problems of this age, let us be 
cautious that we do not work for a flash of success. 
Rather let us work for the provision of experiences 
in our schools in which boys and girls have the 
joy of discovering the rewards, both personal and 
social, of creative acts in science and in the arts. 
To accomplish this, you and I must be creative 
in our educational thinking. This idea is expressed 
beautifully by Langston Hughes in his poem, “We 
March.” 


We have tomorrow 

Before us 

Like a flame. 

Yesterday 

A night-gone thing 

A sun-down name. 

And dawn today 

Broad arch above the road we came 
We march. 
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NEXT SUMMER EARN 6 CREDITS WITH 
A STUDYTOUR IN ART HISTORY TO 


EUROPE'S ART TREASURES, 
THE MAGIC OF THE EAST, 


THE WONDERS OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


conducted by Dr. HERMAN S. GUNDERSHEIMER, 
Professor of Art History, Tyler School of Fine 
Arts of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


weeks in Western Europe: 
Hall ad Balai gl d, France, 


Switzerland; 
weeks motoring in Italy: 
Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ravenna, Florence, Pisa, 
Siena, Arezzo, Perugia, Assisi, Or- 
vieto, Viterbo, Rome; 

weeks in Turkey and Greece: 

Istanbul and the Bosporus; cruise in the 

Aegean Archipelago to Rhodes, Crete, 

Cos, Patmos, Delos and Mykonos; Athens, 

Delphi, Osios, Loucas, Daphni; Corinth, 

Mycenae, Tyrins, Nauplion, Epidaurus; 
week in Spain and Portugal: 
Madrid, Aranjuez, Toledo, Illescas, 
Segovia, Avila, Escorial, Lisbon, 
Cintra. 


$1,385 (6 weeks) or $1,495 (7 weeks) provides 
all traveling by air, on sea and land, New York 
back to New York, visits, excursions, seminars, 
discussions, fine hotels, excellent meals, admis- 
sions, incidentals and tuition fee (6 sem.-hrs. 
grad. or undergrad. credit). 


Limited enrollment. Information from: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia 22, Pa.—or 
STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WCOTP—from page 4 
tion, and rural education presented their prelimi- 
nary programs and were authorized to continue 
their research. 

The conference was attended by some 350 dele- 
gates and observers from 58 countries, by many 
representatives of non-governmental organizations, 
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as well as intergovernmental organizations such as, 
UNESCO, the United Nations, and the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

Sir Ronald Gould, who was re-elected President, 
said in his opening address that “the great idea of 
equality of opportunity” is now encircling the globe 
and provides much of the “compulsive power, the 
energy, the drive, and dynamism behind educa- 
tional reform today.” 

Dr. L. P. Patterson of Canada presented a sup- 
plementary report to the one prepared by 
WCOTP the previous year on the shortage of 
qualified teachers. The survey showed that the 
shortage was desperate all over the world and 
that 50 per cent more teachers would be needed 
if class sizes were to be reduced sufficiently to pro- 
vide each child with an adequate education. Ele- 
mentary classes particularly are too crowded to 
allow for the good teaching which the public ex- 
pects. The most alarming shortages exist in the 
fields of science and mathematics. 

The theme for next year’s conference to be held 
in Washington, D. C., during the first week of 
August is Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION—from page 4 

The conference was part of an ongoing project 
on the gifted sponsored by the NEA and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Though a summary of conference findings was 
released earlier, the complete report fulfills the 
promise of the 200 participants to come up with 
some definite answers to questions the nation has 
been asking about the education of high-school 
students of superior ability. The 160-page report 
is titled The Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Student in the American 
Secondary School. 

Designed for teachers, principals, and school 
board members as well as lay citizens, the report 
delves into identification techniques and covers 
curriculum considerations in math, English, mod- 
ern languages, science, and the social studies. It 
also weighs the values of different methods of or- 
ganizing classes and grouping students. Such fac- 
tors as motivation, guidance, and cultural attitudes 
are also reported in detail. 

In a section on identifying the gifted, the report 
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says: “One of the current dangers of our entire 
educational system is the tendency to reward con- 
formity and place a high premium on the lad 
usually described as the well-rounded American 
youth . . . For the pupil who has special abilities, 
special interests, and ample energy, there is no 
reason why he should not be encouraged to be 
himself, and, if that does not fit the standard 
‘round’ mould, perhaps we should let him have a 
few sharp edges and should not attempt to round 
him off.” 

The conference made the following recommen- 
dations: 


1. A solid four-year high-school course of the 
academic subjects—English, science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, and social studies. Stu- 
dents should be grouped in classes with others of 
like ability. That is, a top student in math would 
study math with other superior students. If he 
is only average in English, he would study Eng- 
lish in a regular class. 


2. A rigorous counseling program, with guid- 
ance based on aptitude and/or intelligence tests 
scores and school records. “The eighth grade marks 
a crucial point—the period of the student’s life 
in which critical choices are made. . . .” the 
NEA report states. 


3. Special provisions within the regular high 
school for advanced work. Talented students 
should take extra courses in summer school, such 
as creative writing. An advanced placement pro- 
gram should be in effect in many schools to allow 
talented students to enter college with credit tow- 
ard graduation already established. 


4. Advanced academic work for talented stu- 
dents on a lower grade level. For example, ninth 
grade algebra should be available to superior stu- 
dents in the eighth grade. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
SIXTY CENTS 


The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 


A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 


Introductory and summary statements by James 
B. Conant, wrap up the aims and findings of the 
conference. Included are remarks by NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr and Representative 
Carl Elliott (Ala.), chairman of the sub-committee 
on Special Education of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Dr. J. Ned Bryan, on leave from Rutgers 
University, coordinated the conference and _ the 
first stage of the NEA project. Copies of The 
Identification and Education of the Academically 
Talented Student in the American Secondary 
School may be obtained by writing Project on the 
Academically Talented, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. Other copies: $1.50. 


FOR REAL 


OIL PAINTING 


ON YOUR 


1-True artist's colors, 
( For OIL, TEMPERA 4 yet cost less than 


THE TRIPLE-TECHNIC 
ARTISTS’ COLOR 


WATER COLOR technics regular oil colors. 
2-Only one set of 
colors needed for 
all painting technics. 
3-Can be used on 
any painting ground, 
even on paper. , 


CONVENIENT—Dries fast; paintings 
can be carried from room after 
class. 

CLEAN—Can be washed off hands, 
clothes, equipment with soapy 
water. 

EASILY on the palette, in 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio thick piles; in thinnest washes. 


Request. 
Special Group Rates to 
Teachers and Students 
THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
306 West llth St., New York 14 


Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year 


MEET A *V.1.P. FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


*Very Important Person 


He is your Prang-Man. Art people every- 
where recognize him as their source for the 
world’s best school art materials and one who 
is always willing to share his wealth of ex- 
periences and ideas with you for outstanding 
art programs. Be sure to always specify Prang! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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CHRIST-JANER—from page 14 

Metropolitan Museum, and the Brooklyn Museum, 
among others. He is a member of the C. W. 
Kraushaar Gallery. He is the author of four books, 
and the co-author of a fifth soon to be published. 
He and his wife, the former Virginia Morgan 
Carpenter, will reside in Brooklyn. 

At Pratt Institute, Mr. Christ-Janer is the fourth 
chief administrator of The Art School, which was 
established in 1887, and the third to hold the 
title of Dean. His predecessors were Walter Scott 
Perry, who served until 1927; Dean Emeritus 
James C. Boudreau, who retired in 1956; and 
Dean Emeritus Khosrov Ajootian. Professor Fred- 
erick J. Whiteman has been Acting Dean during 
the past year. 


ARTICLES, NEWS ITEMS AND OTHER MA- 
TERIALS FOR PUBLICATION IN “ART EDU- 
CATION” SHOULD NOW BE SENT TO THE 
NEW N.A.E.A. OFFICE AT THE FOLLOWING 
ADDRESS. 

1201 16TH STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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PRINTERS BUILDING © WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
ON “LEARNING” 


How much do teachers—or researchers—know 
about a child’s capacity to learn? What has re- 
search found out about “under-achievement”—the 
gifted child who doesn’t use his full abilities? Does 
a child’s emotional development have anything to 
do with his intellectual development? 

These are some of the questions to be thrashed 
out during the Fourth Curriculum Research In- 
stitute scheduled Dec. 6-10 at the Burlington Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. The NEA’s Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development is spon- 
soring the meeting in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

General plan of the Institute will evolve around 
the study of the theme: “Underdeveloped Ca- 
pacity to Learn: An Area in Need of Study and 
Research.” A team of scholars will report each 
day on recent research findings in such areas as 
school achievement, mental retardation, person- 
ality, the role of values and other social forces in 
influencing the development of capacity to learn. 
Participants will then discuss these and other topics 
in small group sessions. 

Primary purpose of the Institute is four-fold: 
1) to translate research findings in the behavioral 
sciences into educational practices; 2) to stimu- 
late curriculum research and field study in school 
situations; 3) to identify areas for research and 
field study on underdeveloped capacity to learn, 
and 4) to expand participants’ knowledge of cur- 
riculum research and design. 

Participants will include approximately 75 
teachers, supervisors, principals, curriculum direc- 
tors and college and university instructors from all 
parts of the nation. 


“Japanese art has been modern for 10 
centuries .. .” 


JAPANESE CALLIGRAPHY 


by Pierre Alechinsky 
16mm Sound 17 Min. Rental $12.50 Sale, $110 
Write for Free Catalog “Films On Art’ 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. NA, 200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR PAYMENT TO YOUR REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. Lillian Sweigart 

State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pa. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. Louise Haskin 

Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Thomson Salter 

3197 Tower View Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Mr. George S. Dutch 

2304 Oxford Road 

Nashville 12, Tennessee 
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OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 
PANEL SESSIONS 

NEW FILMS 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
TOURS 
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